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EGINNING with this number, Art anp ARCHAEOLOGY redeems its 
promise to return after the war to the monthly basis which it discontinued 
during 1918 and 1919 on account of war conditions. This is made 

possible through the generous cooperation of our Guarantors. 

To accomplish this, however, we must face the inevitable, and like most 
other three dollar magazines, entertain a subscription price increase. Before 
taking this step, we consulted our members whose subscriptions fell due January 
Ist, and with practical unanimity they responded that they preferred a 12 num- 
ber magazine at $4.00 to a bi-monthly at $3.00. Here are a few replies selected 
from the great number received: 


“You certainly publish a fine magazine, and I shall continue to take it whether it is published as 
a monthly at an increased rate or not.”’ 


“In answer to your request as to my opinion about a monthly edition of ART AND ARCHAE- 
OLOGY, I wish to say that I should be willing to pay $4.00 per year for such an edition. I enjoy your 
magazine very much and twelve times a year is not too often for it to come to me.”’ 

““My husband, who is one of the subscribers to your magazine, asked me to write you and say 
that personally he would prefer a monthly magazine at $4.00 to a bi-monthly at $3.00. As my husband 
is a sculptor, he always finds your magazine of great interest to him.” 

“‘T desire to say that I would much prefer a monthly magazine at $4.00 to a bi-monthly at $3.00.” 


“‘T am very much pleased with the publication, and as to publishing the magazine monthly or 
bi-monthly, I should prefer monthly.”’ 


“Replying to the inquiry of your Director and Editor, I would say that I would very much prefer 
a monthly issue of the magazine at a cost of $4.00 per annum.” 

“‘T should prefer to send $4.00 and have the magazine each month.” 

The increasing cost of everything entering into magazine making has reached 
a point where we cannot publish a monthly magazine at $3.00 per annum with- 
out loss. We are therefore asking our Art AND ARCHAEOLOGY family now 
numbering over 6,000 to bear some of the increased burden of cost through this 
slight raise in price—the advance in the yearly subscription rate from $3.00 to 
$4.00 effective January Ist, 1920. We ask them also to assist in attaining the 
10,000 circulation essential to our financial well-being by enlisting their friends as 
subscribers. 

It is our purpose to make Art AND ARCHAEOLOGY a better and greater mag- 
azine than ever before to meet the public demand for timely articles and news in 
the wide realm embraced by its name—a field that will become ever more vast 
and important through the exploration of the ancient world now made possible 
by the new order of civilization upon which these regions are entering. 

In order to be of greater service to our friends and readers we have organized 
a new department called the ART anD ARCHAEOLOGY INFORMATION BUREAU 
Any club or reading circle or individual who wishes information on any subject 
considered in our magazine has but to address a note to this office and his letter 
will be referred to some expert among our contributors who will be glad to respond 
insofar as he is able. Address 

ArT AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
The Octagon, Washington, D.C. 
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AMERICA IN THE EVOLUTION OF 
HUMAN SOCIETY 


By Epcar L. HEwerr 


T has been suggested that “Know 

America First’? would be a fitting 

slogan with which to exhort our 
people to a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with their own land. In natural 
wonders it has long been acknowledged 
peerless. To speak of NIAGARA, YEL- 
LOWSTONE, YOSEMITE, GRAND CANYON, 
or PAINTED DESERT, is to name the 
incomparable. Foreign travelers are 
heard to admit that “Even Americans 
can’t exaggerate these.” In every 
field of natural science America has 
given ample rewards to the investi- 
gator. But almost invariably it is ad- 
mitted apologetically that “of course 
America does lack the great historic 
background.” Therefore the humanist 
turns his back upon America and pur- 
sues his investigations in the old world. 
Thus old-world history has been pro- 
foundly studied and brilliantly recorded 
and the tradition of humanism as ex- 
clusively an old world matter firmly 
established. 


If History is regarded mainly as a 
record of the actions of individuals and 
peoples in erecting and maintaining 
nations, then America holds little of 
historic interest prior to four hundred 
years ago. If it embraces all the 
efforts and achievements of the human 
mind and all the forces that influence 
human evolution, then America affords 
another preeminent field for investiga- 
tion. Its one race unmixed for millen- 
niums, spread over a vast continent, 
distributed itself in early stages into 
almost every conceivable kind of en- 
vironment, responded in its own way 
to every physiographic change. The 
results of this long experience are seen 
in the varying forms of culture—indus- 
trial, esthetic, social, religious, and 
linguistic. The stages of development 
are well represented by archaeological 
remains and the surviving intellectual 
possessions of the living people. The 


former class of evidence is buried in the 
débris of time, the latter submerged 
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by foreign influence. Peoples of the 
desert, the plains, the mountains, the 
coasts, the islands, the snows, the jun- 
gles still exist in their environment of 
ages. Probably nowhere else in the 
world can the reaction of a land upon 
its human population be seen so con- 
vincingly. Therefore the prevailing 
lack of knowledge of the history of 
America can be remedied even in the 
absence of literary records. 

When the time came for this conti- 
nent to be peopled, it received a race 
from the Orient, and enveloped it in the 
isolation of millenniums. The ethnic 
unity was preserved. There was mag- 
nificent space in which tribes might 
develop without acute conflict of inter- 
est. There was vast opportunity for 
adventure, for the development of 
leadership. Chieftaincy arose without 
resulting in kingship or overlordship, 
and the sense of individual freedom 
was too great to permit of dynastic 
government. It was always of a repre- 
sentative type. The race took its 
character from the soil. Its physical 
being, its unique mentality, related 
intimately to nature. Its variations 
in culture illustrate the response of 
racial spirit keenly alive to forces 
which meant so much in the life of the 
people that they were deeply venerated. 
These beneficent powers, recognized 
in the warmth of the sun, the fertilizing 
action of the rain, the reproductive 
response of the earth, brought the gifts 
upon which life depended, and for 
which man owed ceaseless gratitude. 
His delight was in the expression of 
that sense of dependence and gratitude, 
in song, in dramatic ceremonies, in the 
building and embellishment of temples 
for celebration, in the adornment of 
the body and articles of domestic and 
religious service in color and character 
symbolizing the forces so venerated. 


The life thus evolved was preeminently 
esthetic and religious, though these 
activities were so intimately organized 
with the industrial life and the social 
order that the result was a completely 
integrated culture. Thus America re- 
ceived and acted upon its first great 
wave of human population. The result 
was the Jndian—the aboriginal of the 
New World—a people Americanized. 

America produced a race of dis- 
tinguished physical type. In every 
respect it bears the stamp of nobility. 
In bodily proportions, color, gesture, 
dignity of bearing, the race is incom- 
parable. It was free from our infec- 
tious scourges, tuberculosis and syphi- 
lis, and the resulting physical deformi- 
ties and mental degeneracies. It was 
probably free from leprosy, scrofula, 
and cancer, and it is safe to say that 
nervous prostration was unknown to 
the Indian. It does not pertain to that 
superb physical composure and seren- 
ity of mind. The race held out well 
toward the end of the human life cycle. 
There were numerous centenarians. 
These physical characters belong with 
matured, disciplined, controlled men- 
tality. 

There are those who will question 
the accuracy of this description. A 
more prevalent picture is that gained 
at transcontinental railway stations 
of beings of unwholesome appearance 
in the unclean, nondescript clothing of 
white people. Many have no other 
impression of the Indian, and judge the 
race therefrom. We must do away 
with this picture and get the archae- 
ologists’ view of America of a thousand 
years ago. We must see the race as it 
was prior to foreign contact. We 
would not judge the ancient Hebrews 
by the ghetto, nor Anglo-Saxons by the 
down-and-outers of the city slums. 
The early misconceptions concerning 
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the native Americans would be ludi- 
crous had the results been less tragic. 
One much exploited tradition was that 
of savage cruelty. This well nigh 
accepted belief was acquired during 
the period of eviction from the soil 
from which these people had derived 
their magnificent physical and spiritual 
character. It was a purely human 
reaction, and to have made it the pre- 
dominant thing in the record of the 
Indian would have been unpardonably 
false. 

Judged solely by the work of his 
hands, the remains of his cities, monu- 
ments, temples, sculpture, fabrics, uten- 
sils, the Indian takes an eminent place 
among races. These achievements 
faithfully reflect his peculiar mentality 
and constitute his imperishable record. 
His unique intellectual attainments, 
his conceptions of nature, life, deific 
power, his exalted spiritual vision— 
these purely immaterial products of his 
mind to which he gave expression in 
dramatic ceremony and song—seem 
destined to disappear. 

The European brought to the Indian 
world (America) a densely materialistic 
mind developed by ages of experience 
in human society that could have no 
other destiny than that which has just 
overtaken it. It was a racial mind 
formed by immemorial strife in a 
restricted environment—an environ- 
ment which fostered distrust, war, 
destruction, armament for offense and 
defense. All this was accelerated by 
the discovery and use of metals. In 
the chaotic ethnic conditions of ancient 
Europe, kingship, overlordship, dynas- 
tic government, were inevitable, and 
individual freedom well nigh impossi- 
ble. European nations developed one 
common characteristic, that of using 
force for all purposes. Small nations 
fought for existence, large ones for 
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expansion, powerful ones to impose 
their will upon others. Plans were 
devised from time to time for getting 
along with one another, but always to 
fall back after a brief trial upon the 
primal method of tooth and claw. Such 
a life tends to disintegration of cul- 
tural activities, industry, esthetics, 
religion and social order. 

The European mind was not pre- 
pared to understand a race so vastly 
different in character as was the native 
American. Its will was to subdue, 
to subjugate, and to convert. One can 
readily understand the paralysis that 
would overtake a non-warlike race in 
such an unequal conflict. To subdue 
was comparatively easy with the supe- 
rior material equipment of horses, guns 
and training in destructive warfare. 
To convert was a different matter, 
involving the eradication of age-old 
culture. It was done most thoroughly 
and with the inevitable result. The 
soul of a race is destroyed when a 
foreign culture is forced upon it. 

To understand how complete was the 
subjugation of the native American 
race by the European, one has only to 
see the abject servility of the peon 
Indian from Chihuahua to Peru—an 
enormous population hopelessly ar- 
rested. Contrast these with the tribes 
of the same countries and of the United 
States and Canada which remained 
unconquered, ‘uncivilized,’ those 
which retained their self respect in the 
face of the power which would inev- 
itably destroy their tribal existence. 

It seems now that this first great 
experiment in the evolution of human 
society in America is at an end. The 
Indian race can hardly be expected to 
undergo further development as an 
unmixed people. Its destiny would 
seem to be absorption into the aggres- 
sive and efficient race that broke into 
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its continental isolation four centuries 
ago, and speedily made a pathetic 
wreck of its patiently evolved civiliza- 
tion. The best we can do is to save 
what we can of that priceless heritage 
and make every effort to comprehend 
it; then, since the development of our 
national culture is largely a process 
of selection from the attainments of 
other peoples, avail ourselves eagerly 
of this which came from our own soil. 

The task now is to investigate and 
understand the Indian culture in all 
its phases. The material side has 
received most attention and the lan- 
guages have been industriously studied. 
In the recovery and interpretation of 
purely spiritual survivals Alice Fletcher 
stood virtually alone for many years. 
Even yet the students specializing in 
this field are few, though it is the most 
inviting and most promising phase of 
American anthropological research. As 
the Indian disappears into the citizen- 
ship of our country it is imperative 
that the record of this great racial 
experiment be made complete and 
true. It is the problem of artist and 
poet as well as of historian and scientist; 
therefore Americanists welcome into 
their field the advent of a distinguished 
and numerous company of artists, in 
the hope and belief that ampler justice 
may be done to the race which has 
given to the world its best example of 
orderly, integrated racial life. 

The papers in this number of ArT 
AND ARCHAEOLOGY deal mainly with 
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American esthetics. Marsden Hart- 
ley’s is the plea of painter, poet, and 
philosopher combined. ‘Those of Mr. 
Walter and Mrs. Wilson indicate the 
increasing appreciation and use of the 
Indian survivals. ‘The illustrations of 
over thirty paintings give some idea of 
the priceless contributions of the artists 
who are painting the southwest. They 
help beyond measure in arriving at a 
true picture of what this continent 
made out of its aboriginal wave of 
population. The Indian is the result 
of the first and only process of Ameri- 
canization that has been carried on to 
completion. This may have some 
bearing upon practical problems of 
today. 

America received its second wave of 
population from Europe, and though 
the time has been only four short cen- 
turies, variations from the European 
type have plainly occurred. ‘These 
have been geographical, producing the 
New Englander or Yankee, the Wes- 
terner, the Southerner. This was clean- 
cut Americanization, pointing to the 
establishment of a definite new type, 
a white American to displace the red. 
The question is now suggested whether 
or not this orderly process of evolution 
of American society may not be in dan- 
ger of reversal, and the Europeaniza- 
tion of America be accomplished by 
the too rapid transference to our shores 
of the European mentality. 


Santa Fé, New Mexico. 
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RED MAN CEREMONIALS 
AN AMERICAN PLEA FOR AMERICAN ESTHETICS 


By MARSDEN HARTLEY 


T IS significant that all races, and 
primitive peoples especially, exhibit 
the wish somehow to inscribe their 

racial autograph before they depart. 
It is our redman who permits us to 
witness the signing of his autograph 
with the beautiful gesture of his body 
in the form of the symbolic dance which 
he and his forefathers have practiced 
through the centuries, making the 
name America something to be remem- 
bered among the great names of the 
world and of time. It is the redman 
who has written down our earliest 
known history, and it is of his sym- 
bolic and esthetic endeavors that we 
should be most reasonably proud. He 
is the one man who has shown us the 
significance of the poetic aspects of our 
original land. Without him we should 
still be unrepresented in the cultural 
development of the world. The wide 
discrepancies between our earliest his- 
tory and our present make it an im- 
perative issue for everyone loving the 
name America to cherish him while he 
remains among us as the only esthetic 
representative of our great country up 
to the present hour. He has indicated 
for all time the symbolic splendor of 
our plains, canyons, mountains, lakes, 
mesas and ravines, our forests and our 
native skies, with their animal inhabi- 
tants, the buffalo, the deer, the eagle, 
and the various other living presences 
in their midst. He has learned through- 
out the centuries the nature of our soil 
and has symbolized for his own re- 
ligious and esthetic satisfaction all the 
various forms that have become bene- 
factors to him. 
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Americans of this time and of time 
to come shall know little or nothing of 
their spacious land until they have 
sought some degree of intimacy with 
our first artistic relative. The red 
man is the one truly indigenous re- 
ligionist and esthete of America. He 
knows every form of animal and vege- 
table life adhering to our earth, and 
has made for himself a series of striking 
pageantries in the form of stirring 
dances to celebrate them, and his rela- 
tion to them. Throughout the various 
dances of the Pueblos of the Rio Grande 
those of San Felipe, Santo Domingo, 
San Ildefonso, Taos, Tesuque, and all 
the other tribes of the west and the 
southwest, the same unified sense of 
beauty prevails, and in some of the 
dances to a most remarkable degree. 
For instance, in a large pueblo like 
Santo Domingo, you have the dance 
composed of nearly three hundred peo- 
ple, two hundred of whom form the 
dance contingent, the other third a 
chorus, probably the largest singing 
chorus in the entire redman popula- 
tion of America. In a small pueblo 
like Tesuque, the theme is beautifully 
represented by from three to a dozen 
individuals, all of them excellent per- 
formers in various ways. The same 
quality and the same character, the 
same sense of beauty, prevails in all of 
them. 

It is the little pueblo of Tesuque 
which has just finished its series of 
Christmas dances—a four-day festival 
celebrating with all but impeccable 
mastery the various identities which 
have meant so much to them both 
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physically and _ spiritually—that I 
would here cite as an example. It is 
well known that once gesture is organ- 
ized, it requires but a handful of people 
to represent multitude; and this lonely 
handful of redmen in the pueblo of 
Tesuque numbering at most but seven- 
ty-five or eighty individuals, lessened, 
as is the case with all of the pueblos of 
the country to a tragical degree by the 
recent invasions of the influenza epi- 
demic, showed the interested observer, 
in groups of five or a dozen dancers 
and soloists including drummers, 
through the incomparable pageantry of 
the buffalo, the eagle, the snowbird, 
and other varying types of small 
dances, the mastery of the redman in 
the art of gesture, the art of symbolized 
pantomimic expression. It is the buf- 
falo, the eagle, and the deer dances that 
show you their essential greatness as 
artists. You find a species of rhythm 
so perfected in its relation to racial 
interpretation, as hardly to admit of 
witnessing ever again the copied var- 
ieties of dancing such as we whites of 
the present hour are familiar with. It 
is nothing short of captivating artistry 
of first excellence, and we are familiar 
with nothing that equals it outside of 
the negro syncopation which we now 
know so well, and from which we have 
borrowed all we have of native expres- 
sion. 

If we had the redman sense of time 
in our system, we would be better able 
to express ourselves. We are notor- 
iously unorganized in esthetic concep- 
tion, and what we appreciate most is 
merely the athletic phase of bodily 
expression, which is of course attrac- 
tive enough, but is not in itself a formal 
mode of expression. The redman 
would teach us to be ourselves in a still 
greater degree, as his forefathers have 
taught him to be himself down the 


centuries, despite every obstacle. It is 
now as the last obstacle in the way of 
his racial expression that we as his host 
and guardian are pleasing ourselves 
to figure. It is as inhospitable host we 
are quietly urging denunciation of his 
pagan ceremonials. It is an inhospit- 
able host that we are, and it is amazing 
enough, our wanting to suppress him. 
You will travel over many continents 
to find a more beautifully synthesized 
artistry than our redman offers. In 
times of peace we go about the world 
seeking out every species of life foreign 
to ourselves for our own esthetic or 
intellectual diversion, and yet we neg- 
lect on our very doorstep the perhaps 
most remarkable realization of beauty 
that can be found anywhere. It is of a 
perfect piece with the great artistry of 
all time. We have to go for what we 
know of these types of expression to 
books and to fragments of stone, to 
monuments and to the preserved bits 
of pottery we now may see under glass 
mostly, while here is the living rem- 
nant of a culture so fine in its apprecia- 
tion of the beauty of things, under our 
own home eye, so near that we can not 
even see it. 

A glimpse of the buffalo dance alone 
will furnish proof sufficient to you of 
the sense of symbolic significances in 
the redman that is unsurpassed. The 
redman is a genius in his gift of mas- 
querade alone. He is a genius in detail, 
and in ensemble, and the producer of 
today might learn far more from him 
than he can be aware of except by 
visiting his unique performances. The 
redman’s notion of the theatric does 
not depend upon artificial appliances. 
He relies entirely upon the sun with 
its so clear light of the west and south- 
west to do his profiling and silhouetting 
for him, and he knows the sun will 
cooperate with every one of his inten- 
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tions. He allows for the sense of mass 
and of detail with proper proportion, 
allows also for the interval of escape 
in mood, crediting the value of the 
pause with the ability to do its pre- 
scribed work for the eye and ear per- 
fectly, and when he is finished he 
retires from the scene carefully to the 
beating of the drums, leaving the emo- 
tion to round itself out gradually until 
he disappears, and silence completes 
the picture for the eye and the brain. 
His staging is of the simplest, and, 
therefore, the most natural. Since he 
is sure of his rhythms, in every other 
dancer as well as himself, he is certain 
of his ensemble, and is likewise sure 
there will be no dead spots either in the 
scenario or in the presentation. His 
production is not a show for the amuse- 
ment of the onlooker; it is a pageant 
for the edification of his own soul. 
Each man is therefore concerned with 
the staging of the idea, because it is 
his own spiritual drama in a state of 
enaction, and each is in his own way 
manager of the scene, and of the duos, 
trios, and ensembles, or whatever form 
the dances may require. It is therefore 
of a piece with his conception of nature 
and the struggle for realism is not 
necessary, since he is at all times the 
natural actor, the natural expresser of 
the indications and suggestions derived 
from the great theme of nature which 
occupies his mind, and body, and soul. 
His acting is invented by himself for 
purposes of his own, and it is nature 
that gives him the sign and symbol for 
the expression of life as a synthesis. 
He is a genius in plastic expression, and 
every movement of his is sure to regis- 
ter in the unity of the theme, because 
he himself is a powerful unit of the 
group in which he may be performing. 
He is esthetically a responsible factor, 
since it concerns him as part of the 
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great idea. He is leading soloist and 
auxiliary in one. He is the significant 
instrument in the orchestration of the 
theme at hand, and knows his body 
will respond to every requirement of 
phrasing. You will find the infants, of 
two and three years of age even, re- 
sponding in terms of play to the exact- 
ing rhythms of the dance, just as with 
orientals it was the children often who 
wove the loveliest patterns in their 
rugs. 

In the instance of the buffalo dance 
of the Tesuque Indians, contrary to 
what might be expected or would 
popularly be conceived, there is not 
riotry of color, but the costumes are 
toned rather in the sombre hues of the 
animal in question, and after the tone 
of the dark flanks of the mountains 
crested and avalanched with snows, 
looking more like buffaloes buried 
knee deep in white drifts than any- 
thing else one may think of. They 
bring you the sense of the power of the 
buffalo personality, the formidable 
beast that once stampeded the prairies 
around them, solemnized with austere 
gesturing, enveloping him with state- 
liness, and the silence of the winter 
that surrounds themselves. Three 
men, two of them impersonating the 
buffalo, the third with bow and arrow 
in hand, doubtless the hunter, and two 
women representing the mother buf- 
falo, furnish the ensemble. Aside from 
an occasional note of red in girdles and 
minor trappings, with a softening touch 
of green in the pine branches in their 
hands, the adjustment of hue is essen- 
tially one of black and white, one of the 
most difficult harmonies in esthetic 
scales the painter encounters in the 
making of a picture, the most difficult 
of all probably, by reason of its limited 
range and the economic severity of 
color. It calls for nothing short of the 
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finest perception of nuance, and it is 
the redman of America who knows 
with an almost flawless eye the natural 
harmonies of the life that surrounds 
him. He has for so long decorated his 
body with the hues of the earth that 
he has grown to be a part of them. He 
is a living embodiment in color of the 
various tonal characteristics of the 
landscape around him. He knows the 
harmonic value of a bark or a hide, or 
a bit of broken earth, and of the natural 
unpolluted coloring to be drawn out of 
various types of vegetable matter at 
his disposal. Even if he resorts to our 
present-day store ribbons and cheap 
trinkets for accessories, he does it with 
a view to creating the appearance of 
racial ensemble. He is one of the 
essential decorators of the world. A 
look at the totem poles and the prayer 
robes of the Indians of Alaska will con- 
vince you of that. 

In the buffalo dance, then, you per- 
ceive the redman’s fine knowledge of 
color relations, of the harmonizing of 
buffalo skins, of white buckskins 
painted with most expressively simple 
designs symbolizing the various earth 
identities, and the accompanying orna- 
mentation of strings of shells and other 
odd bits having a black or a grey and 
white lustre. You get an adjusted 
relation of white which traverses the 
complete scale of color possibility in 
monochrome. The two men represent- 
ing the buffalo, with buffalo heads 
covering their heads and faces from 
view down to their breasts, their bodies 
to the waist painted black, no sign of 
pencillings visible to relieve the aus- 
terity of intention, legs painted black 
and white, with cuffs of skunk’s fur 
round the ankles to represent the death 
mask symbol, relieving the edges of the 
buckskin moccasins—in all this you 
have the notes that are necessary for 


the color balance of the idea of solem- 
nity presented to the eye. You find 
even the white starlike splashes here 
and there on backs, breasts and arms 
coinciding splendidly with the flecks 
of eagles-down that quiver in the wind 
down their black bodies, and the long 
black hair of the accompanying hunter, 
as flecks of foam would rise from water- 
falls of dark mountain streams; and the 
feathers that float from the tips of the 
buffalo horns seem like young eaglets 
ready to leave the eyry, to swim for the 
first time the far fields of air above 
and below them, to traverse with skill 
the sunlit spaces their eyes have opened 
to with a fierce amazement. Even the 
clouds of frozen breath darting from 
the lips of the dancers served as an 
essential phase of the symbolic decora- 
tion, and the girdles of tiny conchlike 
shells rattling round their agile thighs 
made a music you were glad to hear. 
The sunshine fell from them, too, in 
scales of light, danced around the 
spaces enveloping them along with the 
flecks of eagle-down that floated away 
from their bodies with the vigors of the 
dance, floating away from their dark 
warm bodies, and their jet-blue hair. 
It is the incomparable understanding 
of their own inventive rhythms that 
inspire and impress you as spectator. 
It is the swift comprehension of change 
in rhythm given them by the drum- 
mers, the speedy response of their so 
living pulsating bodies, the irresistible 
rapport with the varying themes, that 
thrills and invites you to remain close 
to the picture. They know, as perfect 
artists would know, the essential value 
of the materials at their disposal, and 
the eye for harmonic relationships is 
as keen as the impeccable gift for 
rhythm which is theirs. The note of 
skill was again accentuated when at 
the close of the season’s ensemble with 
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a repetition of the beautiful eagle dance, 
there appeared two grotesqueries in the 
form of charming devil spirits in the 
hues of animals also, again in startling 
arrangements of black and white, with 
the single hint of color in the red lips 
of the masks that covered their heads 
completely from view, and from which 
long tails of white horsehair fell down 
their grey white backs—completing 
the feeling once again of stout animal 
spirits roaming through dark forests 
in search of sad faces, or, it may even 
be, of evil doers. 

All these dances form the single 
spectacle surviving from a great race 
that no American can afford actually 
to miss, and certainly not to ignore. 
It is easy to conceive with what furore 
of amazement these spectacles would 
be received if they were brought for a 
single performance to our metropolitan 
stage. But they will never be seen 
away from the soil on which they have 
been conceived and perpetuated. It 
is with a simple cordiality the redman 
permits you to witness the esthetic 
survivals of his great race. It is the 
artist and the poet for whom they seem 
to be almost especially created, since 
these are probably nearest to under- 
standing them from the point of view 
of finely organized expression; for it is 
by the artist and the poet of the first or- 
der that they have been invented and 
perfected. We as Americans of today 
would profit by assisting as much as 
possible in the continuance of these 
beautiful spectacles, rather than to 
assist in the calm dismissal and destruc- 
tion of them. It is the gesture of a 
slowly but surely passing race which 
they themselves can not live without; 
just as we, if we but knew the ineffable 
beauty of them, would want at least 
to avail ourselves of a feast for the eye 
which no other country in existence 
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can offer us, and which any other 
nation in the world would be only too 
proud to cherish and to foster. 


II 


We are not, I think, more than 
vaguely conscious of what we possess 
in these redman festivities, by way of 
esthetic prize. It is with pain that one 
hears rumors of official disapproval of 
these rare and invaluable ceremonials. 
Those familiar with human psycholgy 
understand perfectly that the one nec- 
essary element for individual growth is 
freedom to act according to personal 
needs. Once an opposition of any sort 
is interposed, you get a blocked aspect 
of evolution, you get a withered branch, 
and it may even be a dead root. All 
sorts of complexes and complexities 
occur. You get deformity, if not com- 
plete helplessness and annihilation. I 
can not imagine what would happen to 
the redman if his one racial gesture 
were denied him, if he were forbidden 
to perform his symbolic dances from 
season to season. It is a survival that 
is as spiritually imperative to him as_it 
is physically and emotionally necessary. 
I can see a whole flood of exquisite 
inhibitions heaped up for burial and 
dry rot within the caverns and the 
interstices of his soul. He is a rapidly 
disappearing splendor, despite the pos- 
sible encouragement of statistics. He 
needs the dance to make his body live 
out its natural existence, precisely as 
he needs the air for his lungs and blood 
for his veins. He needs to dance as we 
need to laugh to save ourselves from 
fixed stages of morbidity and disin- 
tegration. It is the laughter of his 
body that he insists upon, as well as 
depends upon. A redman deprived of 
his racial gesture is unthinkable. You 
would have him soon the bleached car- 
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cass in the desert out of which death 
moans, and from which the lizard 
crawls. It would be in the nature of 
direct race suicide. He needs protec- 
tion therefore rather than disapproval. 
It is as if you clipped the wing of the 
eagle, and then asked him to soar to 
the sun, to cut a curve on the sky with 
the instrument dislodged; or as if you 
asked the deer.to roam the wood with 
its cloven hoofs removed. You can not 
cut the main artery of the body and 
expect it to continue functioning. De- 
priving the redman of his one envia- 
ble gesture would be cutting the artery 
of racial instinct, emptying the beauti- 
ful chamber of his soul of its enduring 
consciousness. The window would be 
opened and the bird flown to a dead 
sky. It is simply unthinkable. The 
redman is essentially a thankful and a 
religious being. He needs to celebrate 
the gifts his heaven pours upon him. 
Without them he would in short perish, 
and perish rapidly, having no breath to 
breathe, and no further need for sur- 
vival. He is already in process of dis- 
appearance from our midst, with the 
attempts toward assimilation. 
Inasmuch as we have the evidence 
of a fine aristocracy among us still, it 
would seem as if it behooved us as a 
respectable host to let the redman 
guest entertain himself as he will, as he 
sublimely does, since as guardians of 
such exceptional charges we can not 
seem to entertain them. There is no 
logical reason why they should accept 
an inferior hospitality, other than with 
the idea of not inflicting themselves 
upon a strange host more than is neces- 
sary. The redman in the aggregate is 
an example of the peaceable and unob- 
trusive citizen; we would not presume 
to interfere with the play of children in 
the sunlight. They are among the 
beautiful children of the world in their 


harmlessness. They are among the 
aristocracy of the world in the matters 
of ethics, morals, and etiquette. We 
forget they are vastly older, and in 
symbolic ways infinitely more experi- 
enced than ourselves. They do not 
share in tailor-made customs. They do 
not need imposed culture, which is 
essentially inferior to their own. Soon 
we shall see them written on tablets of 
stone, along with the Egyptians and 
the others among the races that have 
perished. The esthetics of the redman 
have been too particular to permit of 
universal understanding, and of uni- 
versal adaptation. It is the same with 
all primitives, who invent regimes and 
modes of expression for themselves 
according to their own specific psycho- 
logical needs. We encourage every 
other sign and indication of beauty 
toward the progress of perfection. Why 
should not we encourage a race that is 
beautiful by the proof of centuries to 
remain the unoffensive guest of the sun 
and the moon and the stars while they 
may? As the infant prodigy among 
races, there is much that we could 
inherit from these people if we could 
prove ourselves more worthy and less 
egotistic. 

The artist and the poet of percep- 
tion come forward with heartiest ap- 
proval and it is the supplication of the 
poet and the artist which the redman 
needs most of all. Science looks upon 
him as a phenomenon; esthetics looks 
upon him as a giant of masterful ex- 
pression in our midst. The redman 
is poet and artist of the very first order 
among the geniuses of time. We have 
nothing more native at our disposal 
than the beautiful creations of this peo- 
ple. It is singular enough that the as 
yet remote black man contributes the 
only native representation of rhythm 
and melody we possess. As an intelli- 
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gent race, we are not even sure we want 
to welcome him as completely as we 
might, if his color were just a shade 
warmer, a shade nearer our own. We 
have no qualms about yellow and 
white and the oriental intermediate 
hues. We may therefore accept the 
redman without any of the prejudices 
peculiar to other types of skin, and we 
may accept his contribution to our cul- 
ture as a most significant and impor- 
tant one. We haven’t even begun to 
make use of the beautiful hints in music 
alone which he has given to us. We 
need, and abjectly so I may say, an 
esthetic concept of our own. Other 
nations of the world have long since 
accepted Congo originality. The world 
has yet to learn of the originality of the 
redman, and we who have him as our 
guest, knowing little or nothing of his 
powers and the beauty he confers on us 
by his remarkable esthetic propensities, 
should be the first to welcome and to 
foster him. It is not enough to admit 
of archaeological curiosity. We need 
to admit, and speedily, the rare and 
excellent esthetics in our midst a part 
of our own intimate scene. The red- 
man is a spiritual expresser of very 
vital issues. If his pottery and his 
blankets offer the majority but little, 
his ceremonials do contribute to the 
comparative few who can perceive a 
spectacle we shall not see the equal of 
in history again. It would help at 
least a little toward proving to the 
world around us that we are not so 
young a country as we might seem, 
nor yet as diffident as our national 
attitude would seem to indicate. The 
smile alone of the redman is the light 
of our rivers, plains, canyons, and 
mountains. He has the calm of all our 
native earth. It is from the earth all 
things rise. It is our geography that 
makes us Americans of the present, 
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children. We are the product of a day. 
The redman is the product of withered 
ages. He has written: and is still 
writing a very impressive autograph 
on the waste places of history. It 
would seem to me to be a sign of 
modernism in us to preserve the living 
esthetic splendors in our midst. Every 
other nation has preserved its inheri- 
tances. We need likewise to do the 
same. It is not enough to put the red- 
man as a specimen under glass along 
with the auk and the dinosaur. He is 
still alive and longing to live. We have 
lost the buffalo and the beaver and we 
are losing the redman, also, and all 
these are fine symbols of our own native 
richness and austerity. The redman 
will perpetuate himself only by the 
survival of his own customs for he will 
never be able to accept customs that 
are as foreign to him as ours are and 
must always be; he will never be able 
to accept a culture which is inferior to 
his own. 

In the esthetic sense alone, then, we 
have the redman asa gift. As Ameri- 
cans we should accept the one Ameri- 
can genius we possess, with genuine 
alacrity. We have upon our own soil 
something to show the world as our 
own, while it lives. To restrict the 
redman now would send him to an 
unrighteous oblivion. He has at least 
two contributions to confer, a very 
aristocratic notion of religion, and a 
superb gift for stylistic expression. He 
is the living artist in our midst, and we 
need not think of him as merely the 
anthropological variation or as an 
archaeological diversion merely. He 
proves the importance of synthetic 
registration in peoples. He has created 
his system for himself from substance 
on through outline down to every con- 
vincing detail. We are in a position 
always of selecting details in the hope 
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of constructing something usable for 
ourselves. It is the superficial ap- 
proach. We are imitators because we 
have by nature or force of circumstance 
to follow, and improve upon, if we can. 
We merely “impose” something. We 
can not improve upon what the red- 
man offers us in his own way. To 
“‘impose’’ something—that is the mod- 
ern culture. The interval of imposi- 
tion is our imaginary interval of crea- 
tion. The primitives created a com- 
plete cosmos for themselves, an entire 
principle. I want merely, then, esthetic 
recognition in full of the contribu- 
tion of the red man as artist, as one of 
the finest artists of time; the poetic 
redman ceremonialist, celebrant of the 
universe as he sees it, and master 
among masters of the art of symbolic 
gesture. It is pitiable to dismiss him 
from our midst. He needs rather 
royal invitation to remain and to per- 
sist, and he can persist only by express- 
ing himself in his own natural and dis- 
tinguished way, as is the case with all 
peoples, and all individuals, indeed. 
A national esthetic consciousness is 
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a sadly needed element in*American 
life. We are not nearly as original as 
we fool ourselves into thinking. We 
imbibe superficially, and discard with- 
out proper digestion the food that we 
are ignorant of. We have the excellent 
encouragement of redman esthetics 
to establish ourselves firmly with an 
esthetic consciousness of our own. It 
is with us in posssibility at least, as 
it is with all peoples. It istime to begin 
now, for the exceptional American that 
is to represent us a hundred years hence 
will want far finer example to build 
upon than we have with us now. The 
indication as the outcome of the war, 
of the American that is to come is as 
disconcerting as it is flattering. We 
shall need something to offer him in the 
way of an arrived culture. The red- 
man proves to us what native soil will 
do. Our soil is as beautiful and as 
distinguished as any in the world. We 
must therefore be the discoverers of 
our own wealth as an esthetic factor, 
and it is the redman that offers us the 
way to go. 
Santa Fé, New Mexico. 
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THE FIESTA OF SANTA FE 


By A. F. WALTER 


TAPESTRY upon which late 
A Summer and early Autumn had 

flung and mingled their colors 
—in which pine-clad Sierras and tawny 
foothills, turquoise skies, desert sun- 
shine, cloud argosies, and flashes of 
lightning were the warp, while the 
romance of a thousand throbbing years 
was the woof—such must be the mem- 
ory of the Santa Fe Fiesta. 

Those who were witnesses as well as 
those who took part carried away rich 
impressions. They marveled that such 
things could be within the bounds of 
the United States, even in a spot so 
favored and in so wonderful a setting. 
It is true Santa Fe has had pageants, 
it has had processions; it had, about 
half a century ago, a spectacular cele- 
bration of a so-called ‘“TERTIO-MILLEN- 
IAL’; but it never had before a Fiesta 
which integrated in logical and chrono- 
logical sequence the essence of the cen- 
turies which had swept over the Ancient 
City of the Holy Faith of Saint Francis 
of Assisi. 

It was the first time that a real effort 
was made to lay the foundation for a 
consistent conservation of the splendid 
Pueblo Indian ceremonials and relig- 
ious drama. That this was accom- 
plished is the most important result of 
the Fiesta. 

Up to a few weeks before the 
Fiesta, it was still debated whether 
Santa Fe should inaugurate an annual 
pageant, or whether it should again 
postpone to “mafiana’’—next year— 
the observance of the day which as long 
ago as 1712 the Marquis de la Panuela, 
then Governor of New Mexico, had pro- 
claimed as the anniversary of the re- 
conquest by Don Diego de Vargas, and 
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which he then enjoined the people of 
the Capital to celebrate annually there- 
after on September 13th. 

The leaders in community enterprises 
at Santa Fe shared the prevalent idea 
as to the great expense and the hard 
work deemed necessary to stage a pag- 
eant worthy of the City and its tradi- 
tions. The undertaking seemed too 
formidable, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce voted to abandon it for the cur- 
rent year. 

It remained for the Director of the 
School of American Research and of the 
Museum of New Mexico to suggest a 
plan for a Fiesta that would be epoch- 
making for the community and yet en- 
tail comparatively little expense, and 
for which the work of preparation could 
be done in a few weeks. He made it 
clear that the setting which Nature has 
blessed Santa Fe with is so spectacular 
and dramatic that no artificial stage 
tinsel or artifices would be needed. ‘The 
average pageant is too much of a 
theatrical performance by people who 
undergo long training, and who are 
puppets bound by scenario and minute 
directions of stage directors. 

The Director on the other hand un- 
folded a vision of a Folk Festival that 
should be a spontaneous expression of 
the genius and character of the races 
which had contributed to the culture of 
the Southwest, a Fiesta in which all the 
people and the landscape as well would 
be the essential elements, while the 
pageantry episodes were to be merely 
the focus around which this life would 
unfold in all its varied picturesqueness 
and color. He outlined with broad 
strokes a three days’ Fiesta which would 
visualize the cultures that had succes- 
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The Opening Ceremony. 


sively arisen, developed and mingled 
within sight of Santa Fe. He wanted 
to sum up artistically and impressively, 
and yet so simply that even a child 
might grasp it, the factors which made 
Santa Fe its own beautiful self, a city 
distinctively American, and yet quaint, 
attractive, unlike any other city in the 
United States. 

Foremost of all, however, he wanted 
to demonstrate that it is decidedly 
worth while, no matter from what 
standpoint viewed, to preserve the 
rapidly passing PUEBLO CEREMONIAL 
Drama. He also pointed out that this 
could be done inexpensively and effi- 
ciently with a minimum amount of 
drudgery by assigning an episode, or a 
sequence of events, on one day to each 


of the local institutions or civic organi- 
zations willing to contribute to the suc- 
cess of the Fiesta. 

So it came about that the first day of 
the Fiesta was devoted to the Indian 
Scenes, Ceremonials and Episodes, of the 
days “Before Santa Fe Was.” ‘The 
second day was given to “Santa Fe 
Antigua,” with its Spanish flavor; while 
the third day was significant of ‘Santa 
Fe Moderna’”’ and its intense American 
patriotism, culminating in a welcome 
home to the 17,000 and more men from 
New Mexico who had served in the 
Great War. 

At a total expenditure of less than 
two thousand dollars, after only four 
weeks of preparation crowded into the 
time that busy individuals could spare 
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The War Dance. 


from their routine occupations—after 
and before office hours—Santa Fe not 
only presented, but itself thoroughly 
enjoyed, a Fiesta which made a deep 
impression upon visitors, which has 
given the Capital City of New Mexico 
favorable and far-flung publicity in 
motion pictures, in illustrated maga- 
zines and daily papers; and which, most 
of all, has built foundations for earnest 
efforts to preserve for future genera- 
tions to admire, to study, and to enjoy, 
the dramatic expressions of Indian 
folklore, life, and thought. 

Santiago Naranjo, the Sage of Santa 
Clara, lifted the ceremonial wand to- 
ward the Sky Father, late in the after- 
noon of Thursday, September 11th, 
1919, as a signal that the Fresta had 
begun, and that his people should as- 


semble for the ancient Racing Cere- 
mony. Heavy clouds were flinging out 
white streamers from the eastern world 
mountain, the Lake Peak, and argosies 
of cloud ships were racing toward the 
western world mountain of the Tewas— 
stately El Pelado—a silent prelude to 
the drama which was about to unfold 
before the great throng of spectators. 
Santiago, crowned with a wreath of 
green corn leaves, clad in ceremonial 
costume and carrying a wand with 
streamers, eagle feathers, and other 
symbolic insignia, took his position at 
the western goal of the race course. 
The four world mountains had been 
indicated symbolically where Palace 
and Lincoln Avenues crossed, between 
and in front of the New Museum and 
the Old Palace. Tewas and Keres 
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lined the race course. A hush fell over 
the crowd as the first runners, lithe 
figures of bronze color, came speeding 
toward the western goal. The hues of 
arm bands distinguished the Summer 
from the Winter people. To and fro 
they darted like the lightning, scudding 
like the clouds above them, one set of 
racers taking the place of another at 
intervals. First Summer seemed in 
the ascendancy, but gradually the Win- 
ter racers gained and finally triumphed, 
for was not Autumn at the door and 
Winter’s coming inevitable? It was a 
thrilling, significant spectacle, drama- 
tizing the procession and the conflict 
of the seasons. 

For the first time the Pueblos away 
from their Kivas and ‘Casas’ were 
giving their ceremonies, some of them 
quite rare, in all their detail and gor- 
geous panoply, and with the verve and 
solemnity that characterize them on 
their native heath. It was apparent 
that the performers were very much in 
earnest, paying no attention to the 
motion picture camera-men and battery 
of photographers that were stationed at 
every vantage point. The presenta- 
tion includes a fervent prayer for rain. 

It was indeed a coincidence that a 
shower fell immediately after the rite, 
despite the United States Weather 
Bureau prediction of fair weather for 
the entire week repeated each morning. 
This happened again on each of the 
three days of the Fiesta when rain fell af- 
ter the Indians’ dramatic prayer for mois- 
ture, although official “fair weather” 
predictions had been posted and pub- 
lished, as the official Weather Bureau 
records will show. To the Indians it 
was more than a coincidence; it was 
the answer to an invocation, and each 
succeeding rite was staged with im- 
pressive sincerity. 

The sky cleared before sundown, and 
the Tewas from San Ildefonso put on 


the Sioux War Dance, rich in color and 
movement, with brisk rhythm led by 
beating of drums and accompanied by 
chanting accented with yells resembling 
those of coyotes. Tradition has it that 
the ceremony is derived from the Sioux; 
but if it is, it has been modified by the 
Tewas, who, however, are excellent 
mimics. The drama is not an expres- 
sion of hate or savage blood lust, but 
an invocation for victory and the return 
of peace. 

The poetic “Bow and Arrow”’ Dance 
introduced the evening program. It 
was given by the Tewas from Kapo 
(Santa Clara). It was a _ veritable 
vision of grace and power. ‘The light- 
ing of the stage threw the dancers into 
high relief against the arches of the 
trees and the darkness of the night. 
The rhythmic cadences of the chorus, 
the beating of the drums, the panto- 
mime of the dancers, gave the feeling 
of “other worldness’’ which was em- 
phasized even to a greater extent in the 
““Matachina”’ that followed. 

As given at the Santa Fe Fiesta, the 
Matachina was an incomparably beau- 
tiful ‘“‘Mystery” which held the vast 
throng entranced for almost two hours. 
Simple and direct in its theme, like a 
Greek Drama, it also reflected the re- 
ligious fervor of the Indian and much of 
the color that is part of his primitive 
life. To the performers—the Keres 
from Cochiti (Cochitefias)—under the 
direction of their Governor, a handsome 
and gallant figure, a veritable god in 
mien and stature, the rite was a con- 
test between Good and Evil, between 
Day and Night, between Summer and 
Winter, between Life and Death, in 
which the Good, the Light, and the 


Life finally triumphed. The story of’ 


the pantomime as told by the Cochi- 
tefias is that the Princess Malinche, 
given in marriage to Cortez by Moc- 
tezuma, fell under the influence of El 
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Toro (the Bull), Spirit of Malevolence, 
and at the behest of Cortez persuaded 
her father to desert his people, the 
Aztecs. Her grandfather (El Abuelo) 
vainly pleads with her and is finally 
slain by El Toro after a spirited contest. 
However, the Grandfather as a Koshare 
(ancestral spirit), returns from the land 
of the Ancients, and his promptings 
work a change of heart in Malinche 
who leads Moctezuma back to his 
people. 

Somehow in this dance are woven 
much of the philosophy, many of the 
Hopes, and the stalwart faith of the 
Indian, and no matter what the origin, 
the genius of the Pueblo has stamped it 
with his own spirit. But for the melodic 
character of the musical accompani- 
ment, one would reject the explanation 
that the ‘“Matachina’”’ is a new world 
version of a Dance of southern Europe, 
brought to Mexico in the days of Cortez 
and thence to the Rio Grande Pueblos. 
Originally it was performed during 
Lent, but at San Ildefonso it is a Christ- 
mas Day rite performed in the forenoon. 
In primitive days rattles were furnished 
for the sole musical accompaniment, 
and at the Santa Fe Fiesta every one 
of the hooded and masked dancers 
beat his own accompaniment with a 
rattle held in one hand. A chorus, 
however, including a violin and a gui- 
tar, wailed out a weird, throbbing 
melody, never ceasing from start to 
finish. 

The three groups—dancers, chorus, 
and the Katchina figures—kept separ- 
ate through all the amazing figures 
of the dance and movements of the 
pantomime. The setting was indescrib- 
able in its unpremeditated grandeur, 
for during the entire evening there were 
swiftly recurring flashes of lightning 
that lit up the dense foliage of the 
background, and sonorous rolls of 
thunder that reverberated over the 
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mountain crests. The last note of the 
chorus still lingered when a terrific 
downpour of rain drenched the players,. 
and drove the crowds to seek the shelter 
of the Palace portals and the art gal- 
leries of the Museum. 

The School of American Research 
scored more than a local triumph in ar- 
ranging for these Indian ceremonies. 
It at the same time fortified the rever- 
ence and faith of the Pueblos in the 
dignity and beauty of their native cere- 
monies and drama. 

The second day devoted to “Santa Fe 
Antigua’ was warm and sunny. Don 
Diego de Vargas and his cavalcade 
gathered early in the forenoon at the 
historic Rosario Chapel on the western 
outskirts of the City. They marched 
into town over an ancient highway. 
In front of the Kit Carson monument 
they were joined by the Franciscans. 
It was an imposing procession that came 
down Lincoln Avenue from the Federal 
Building and passed between the Mus- 
eum Buildings whose balconies and 
roofs were as crowded as the streets and 
Plaza below. 

Don Diego de Vargas, in the person of 
a lineal descendant of one of the Con- 
quistadores, was appareled in glittering 
Spanish uniform—a brave figure on his 
charger—leading the cavalcade of Span- 
ish knights, followed by the humble 
Franciscans on foot in their simple 
brown habit, girt with hempen rope— 
recalling that eighty years before Ply- 
mouth Rock, sixty-seven years before 
Jamestown, three Franciscan mission- 
aries had suffered martyrdom in New 
Mexico. At the Plaza the Indian 
Chiefs, in their most brilliantly colored 
war bonnets and ancient finery, met the 
proud Conquerors and the foot-weary 
monks. A huge wooden Cross was 
erected by the Franciscans. At its foot 
knelt De Vargas before mounting the 
platform to proclaim forgiveness to the 
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Entry of De Vargas into Santa Fe. 


Indian rebels and protection to the 
Spanish colonists and missionaries. 

The diversions which followed fea- 
tured the old Spanish Plaza Market 
under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Board of Trade. The Knights of Co- 
lumbus had taken the Franciscan scene, 
and the De Vargas Association had 
staged the Conquerors. All afternoon 
the Plaza hummed with gaiety. There 
was band music, and there was strum- 
ming of guitar and mandolin, with 
Spanish strains on the violin by an old 
Mexican virtuoso. 

Under the Palace portals sat Indian 
venders of pottery and beadwork. At 
the eastern entrance were long tables 
on which were served peppery viands of 
Spanish culinary skill. In the aspen 
and cedar Summer houses which lined 
the curb opposite the Palace, fortunes 


were told by Spanish gypsies. Blos- 
soms were offered by Spanish flower 
girls; illumined postcards painted by 
members of the local art colony, to- 
gether with other distinctive souvenirs, 
were on sale. The patio of the Palace 
became a Spanish tea garden in which 
ices and sweets were served, while 
beautiful maidens in Spanish costume 
danced the ‘Fandango,’ “Lupita,” 
“Tripola Tripoli,’’ ‘“Baile de las Flores,” 
“La Paloma,” “Seguidilla,’’ ““Manche- 
gas,” and other figures, some very old, 
some new, all of them romantic and 
graceful. 

Indians, Spaniards, Cowboys, all 
types and nationalities, mingled in 
joyous carnival spirit—a moving, stir- 
ring, kaleidoscopic grouping of human- 
ity in the stupendous amphitheatre of 
the snow-tipped Sangre de Cristo Moun- 
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Raising the Cross. 


tains, yellow foothills, and lushgreen 
valley orchards, which surrounded the 
Plaza and historic adobe structures of 
the Ancient City. 

The festivities of the third and last 
day of the Fiesta were ushered in by 
signals from Fort Marcy, repeated 
from the roof of the Palace, announcing 
that General Kearny and his troops 
were approaching over the Santa Fe 
Trail—to put the stamp of finality 
upon the American Occupation. The 
Mexican officials took position in the 
Plaza to greet the invaders. They 
were joined by the Indians of the near- 
by Pueblos. General Kearny, Colonel 
Doniphan, and the other officers of the 
American army wore the rather theatri- 
cal uniform of the Mexican War period. 
General Kearny addressed the populace 
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and the acting governor of the Mexican 
regime replied through an interpreter in 
words of dignified surrender. Amidst 
vociferous enthusiasm, and to the play- 
ing of the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
the Mexican flag was lowered and the 
Stars and Stripes raised over the Palace. 
Horse racing, sports, and old Spanish 
games, together with the Plaza Market, 
filled the rest of the morning’s program. 
The Kearny scene was put on under the 
auspices of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution and the Santa Fe 
Woman's Club. 

Citizenship of the nation—of which 
this southwestern land has become 
finally and for all time a part, devotion 
to its ideals, and loyalty to its flag— 
this was the key-note of the next stage 
of the ceremonies, given with the pomp 
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Entry of General Kearny into Santa Fe. 


Admiral Benson, General Barnett and Indian Chiefs. 
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and solemnity of official sanction, pro- 
claiming the Santa Fe of today, and 
what she and the State whose ancient 
capital she is, stand for. In the after- 
noon the children from all the Santa Fe 
schools, to the strains of martial music 
and with myriads of flags flying, 
marched around the Plaza, past the 
stage upon which were seated an Ameri- 
an Admiral and General, both dis- 
tinguished for conspicuous service in 
the great war and now the honored 
guests of the State, the Governor and all 
other State officials, the Liberty Chorus 
surrounded by an escort of New Mexi- 
co’s war veterans, members of the 
American Legion. Addresses of wel- 
come to the returned soldiers, sailors, 
and marines from New Mexico, and 
appropriate responses, filled the hearts 
of the people with patriotic pride, as 
they realized what an indelible record 
their sons had written upon the page of 
history, and with what splendid proofs 
they had established, in spirit as well as 
in name, the place of this former Span- 
ish colony as an integral part of the 
American Union. : 

A reception and tea for the guests of 
honor, given by the Woman’s Museum 
Board in the art galleries and recep- 
tion room of the New Museum, signal- 
ized the formal opening of the fifth 
annual Taos and Santa Fe Art Exhibi- 
tion. It proved the most notable social 
and art event in the long line of similar 
occasions in the New Museum since its 
dedication two years ago. 

Storm clouds gathered in the evening, 
but nevertheless the program which was 
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to review a thousand years of South- 
western culture history was opened on 
the Plaza platform with the Basket 
Dance of the Tewas from Santa Clara. 
This rare ceremony, the first of the 
Winter Season, was given with full 
ritual detail and with consummate 
grace—it being a drama in which both 
sexes took part. It was continued in 
the Saint Francis Auditorium of the 
New Museum, into which nigh 1,200 
storm-driven people crowded, while 
other thousands viewed the art exhibits. 
The Eagle and Basket ceremonies, his- 
toric and patriotic tableaux, Spanish 
dances, songs by the Liberty Chorus, 
held the multitude until the closing 
vision of “Fair New Mexico,’ imper- 
sonated by a statuesque New Mexico 
beauty, and the singing of two New 
Mexico songs, one of them composed by 
a member of the Santa Fe Society of the 
Archaeological Institute, closed the Fiesta. 

The consensus of visitors, towns- 
people and press is that the Santa Fe 
Fiesta was an event of unique attractive- 
ness and significance, which will an- 
nually attract more and more people of 
discriminating taste. It was demon- 
strated that dignified and close adher- 
ence to historical facts and primitive 
ceremonials, and not mere sporting 
events and romantic pageantry, will 
afford the features which make the 
Fiesta distinctive and widely appreci- 
ated. As to its transcendant service 
toward conserving the primitive Indian 
drama and superb ceremonials, all are 
of one mind. 

Santa Fe, N. M. 
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THE SURVIVAL OF AN ANCIENT ART 


By OLIVE WILSON 


LTHOUGH one sees a painful 
A ugliness and a pitiful lack of 
invention in most of the small 
pieces of pottery, and in many of the 
larger ones, in the shops of the curio 
dealers, there are still a few real artists 
left among the Indian Pottery makers 
of New Mexico and Arizona. 

To find the clays, to mix them in 
proper proportions; to beat and pound 
and sift again and again till they are as 
fine as flour with no hard bits to spoil 
the finished product, requires a certain 
knowledge as well as a cultivated intui- 
tion. 

To form the desired shape by build- 
ing up the wet clay coil upon coil, at 
the same time keeping the outline 
smooth and even, and moulding the 
inside surface with the left hand; to 
paint, using the simplest colors, design- 


ing the pattern and fitting its parts 
accurately to the size and form of the 
vessel—this requires the eye and hand 
of an artist. 

One is amazed by the geometric 
accuracy of line and curve. The ar- 
rangement of the design and the use of 
colors satisfy the most exacting de- 
mands of good taste and desire for 
beauty. 

Museums collect and display speci- 
mens of the handiwork of the cliff 
people, the forefathers of the present 
Pueblo Indians, where one may see the 
forms and designs of the past, beauti- 
ful, varied, full of meaning, presenting 
to the mind of the student a wealth of 
symbolism that brings a constantly 
deepening desire to examine, to study, 
and if possible to learn the real mind 
of the race that produced these things. 


Figure 1.—Beginning the Day’s Work. 
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Figure 2.—Final Touches. 


E So it is when they follow the old paths, 

a using with knowledge the old sym- 
bolic designs, that the pottery makers 
of the present reach the highest possi- 
bilities of their craft. 


The Tewa people have always been 
pottery makers, and there are still 
good artists among them, as a glance 
at the illustrations will show. All of 
these examples except those in the 


Figure 3.—Painting and Polishing. 
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lower group of No. 7 were made by 
the members of one family, and from 
them we have learned some of the 
secrets of their craft. 

The clays are brought from a dis- 
tance and mixed with fine sand, and 
only enough for one day’s work is wet 
at a time. It is carefully kept from 
contact with the ground, for one small 
bit of earth may bring ruin to the finest 
piece. 

The moulding is done on an old plate 
or sometimes on a bit of a basket 
covered thickly with dry clay. 

The processes of modeling, painting, 
and polishing are shown in the first, 


down from one generation to another. 

The black paint is made by boiling 
the mountain bee plant into a thick 
paste. Certain minerals known to the 
Indian artists furnish the white and 
red colors. Brushes of Yucca fibre are 
used, and the artist uses neither pat- 
tern nor example in working out his 
design. 

When the painting is finished, the 
pieces are arranged on stones or bricks 
in the open where a wood fire has 
burned to a bed of coals. 

Large flat cakes of manure are then 
piled around and over them, and in an 


Figure 4.—Firing. 


second, and third illustrations. When 
the form is complete it is set aside to 
dry for twenty-four hours. Then it is 
smoothed and rubbed with a small 
polishing stone. These stones come to 
be very highly prized, and are handed 


hour or so the firing is complete. While 
they are still warm, grease is rubbed 
into them, and a final polishing with a 
soft cloth makes them ready for use. 
One has only to watch these careful 
workers from the beginning to the end 
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Figure 6.—Bowls of various shapes and sizes. 


Figure 5.—Ollas and Tinajas. 
eC, 
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Figure 7—Small Forms, Exquisite Designs. 


ofgthis process to be convinced that 
with them pottery making is really a 
fine art. 

The designs are the outgrowth of 
the religious conceptions of the Indian, 
with whom everything in nature is 
hallowed by association with divine 
powers. His world is bounded by the 


mountains of the “Four World Quar- 
ters.’’ The birds, beasts, and plants 
share his life in nature. Water is the 
greatest necessity of his life, and it is 
the greatest gift that nature can bring. 
Therefore, on food bowl and water jar, 
symbols of the mountains, the rain 
altar, the clouds, the rain, the bird and 


Figure 8.—Good and Bad Indian Pottery. 
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the serpent are repeated again and 
again in ever-changing combinations. 

The ten examples in Figure 6 show a 
variety of form and richness of design 
which demonstrate the ability of the 
Indian mind to produce countless pat- 
terns with his comparatively few mo- 
tives. 

Figure 7 indicates their skill in 
adapting patterns to small forms, and 
yet keeping them distinctive. Unfor- 
tunately the decorative design in black 
on the rich dark red is indistinct in the 
photograph. 

The pieces in the lower row, Figure 
8, are shown as a horrible example of 
the influence of the white man on 
Indian Art. 

Every one of them can be traced to 
an article designed for the white man’s 
use. The cream pitchers and the cus- 
pidor are only less offensive than the 
imitation “ Billiken”’ which is exploited 


commercially as the “Indian Rain 
God,” but which is of Mexican origin. 

The handsome rectangular sacred 
meal bowl in the upper row, with its 
fine proportions and well arranged 
beautifully executed design, is a gen- 
uine Indian form and is associated with 
a ceremony of daily occurrence in their 
homes,—the scattering of the sacred 
meal to the six directions. 

The fine metallic luster on the black 
undecorated ware, Figure No. 9, shows 
a distinct advance over anything we 
have found of the prehistoric time, with 
the exception of that found in Chihua- 
hua, and rarely in Central America. 

The process of manufacture is the 
same as that described above, except 
that in firing a smothered fire is used 
and the firing continued several hours. 
The fine metallic luster is produced by 
long and patient burnishing. 

Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


Figure 9.—Black Undecorated Ware. 
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To the Land of Sipophe, by Julius Rolshoven. 


The Trumpet Dance, by H. Margaret George. 


RECENT SOUTHWESTERN ART 


By EDGAR 


HE year 1919 will be known as one 
of splendid activity in Art in the 
Southwest. The Art Museum at 

Santa Fe, which serves as a sort of 
regional clearing house, has hung not 
less than thirty-eight exhibitions dur- 
ing the year, and has given first exhibi- 
tion to over eleven hundred paintings. 
The remarkable range of subjects and 
treatment speaks of the exploration of 
vast new fields with infinite courage 
and joy. 

This season has witnessed the most 
ambitious undertakings in the history 
of Southwestern Art, and the most note- 
worthy achievements. No landscape 
was too mysterious, no color too be- 
wildering, no phase of human life too 
subtle, for the brushes seeking new 
endeavours. Some conceptions rose to 
epic proportions and character and 
were executed with brilliant success. 

One notices with great satisfaction 
that the purely picturesque or spec- 
tacular aspects of the Indian culture no 
longer make the strongest appeal. 
There is a marked increase in Indian 
portraiture and in the painting of the 
Indian ceremonies. Here the artist is 
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attacking his most difficult problems, 
both of technique and interpretation. 
Moreover, with the inevitable dis- 
appearance of the pure Indian types, 
and the final disintegration of the cere- 
monies, these become priceless records. 

One wishes that some provision 
existed for an adequate presentation of 
the entire annual output of art in the 
Southwest. Nothing less can show the 
proportions attained by this movement, 
or the high character of the work being 
done by the group of men and women 
now painting in New Mexico. The 
steadily increasing representation of 
this group in the annual exhibitions 
throughout the country as well as in 
the permanent gallery collections is a 
gratifying sign. The best that can be 
done here is to show one example from 
each of some thirty of the artists who 
are painting the Southwest. Many 
more have done noteworthy work in the 
same field. It is with keen regret that 
any are omitted. 

It was inevitable that this region 
should eventually impress itself power- 
fully upon the art of America. It isa 
country of irresistible character ; strong, 
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compelling, elemental. It may be said 
of most parts of our country that the 
incoming population ‘“possessed’’ the 
land. Here the process was reversed. 
The country “possessed”’ the settlers. 
In many sections the impress of nearly 
four centuries of European civilization 
is not discernible. Successively it 
molded to its own definite character the 
Indians, Mexicans, trappers and trad- 
ers, frontiersmen, cowboys—all those 
of its long, romantic past. Now just as 
surely it is shaping to its own type the 
present population and _ institutions. 
How such a land would influence the 
artist and poet could be predicted with 
certain assurance from its reaction upon 
all its previous discoverers and ex- 
plorers. 

While Santa Fe and Taos are the 
principal centers of this activity, the 
whole Southwest is attracting artists 
and writers. Santa Fe has attained to 
a unique place. Its dominant interest 
is in its cultural assets—its Art, Archae- 
ology, Architecture, and History. This 
probably could be said of no other city 
in America—certainly of no other State 
capital. No other interest is so con- 
stantly under discussion by the people. 
The daily newspaper (The Sante Fe 
New Mexican) makes this group of 
topics the subject of daily news and 
comment and gives more space propor- 


tionately to this class of matter than 
any other daily newspaper in the 
United States. 

Those who have the good fortune to 
watch the development of the South- 
western Art movement from year to 
year have a conviction that they are 
witnessing something that is destined 
to a high place in the history of Ameri- 
can art, something of which the artists 
themselves are for the most part uncon- 
scious, even as the makers of history 
are usually unaware of the importance 
of the events in which they are partici- 
pating. It is a great privilege to live 
in the midst of such a movement and to 
have any kind of part in encouraging 
it. In a time of abnormal stress in 
politics and economics, one can but 
hail with delight a strong new impulse 
in esthetic life, vigorous enough to 
challenge the supremacy of commercial- 
ism and compel attention to what is 
worth while in life outside the too 
absorbing field of material welfare. 
One feels like invoking the interest of 
the entire country in this great move- 
ment. These artists are producers in 
the finest sense—producers of what 
should be one of the most vital things 
in life. Their achievements are those 
of which we may most justly be proud, 
and should be rewarded with the most 
substantial support of a grateful people. 


Dancing figures.—Bas-reliefs by H. Margaret George. 
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Ancestral Spirits, by John Sloan. 


Indian Woman, by William Penhallow Henderson. 
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Indian Boy, by Robert Henri. 
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Edge of the Foot Hills, by O. E. Berninghaus. 


e The Enchanted Mesa, by A. L. Groll | 
» DY A. L. Groll, 


The Washerwoman’s Family, by Bert Phillips. 


Pueblo Gate, by J. I. Sacha. 
ay 
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An Old Church-Yard, by Fremont Ellis. 
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at Bishops Lodge, by Gladys V. Mitchell. 
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The Hopi Snake Dance, by Randall Davey. 


Adobe House, by M. M. Bailey. 
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Adobe House in Santa Fe, by E. A. Eisenlohr. 


Toas Pueblo, by Carlos Vierra. 
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The Scout, by W. H. Dunton. 


hice) 
Portrait of Sheldon Parsons, by Leon Gaspard. 
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The Pinon Dance, by B. J. O. Nordfeldt. 
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i Hunting Quail, by J. E. Couse. 


Going East (Winner of Logan Prize), by Walter Ufer. 


; Day of the Deer Dance, by Gustav Baumann. d 
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CURRENT NOTES AND COMMENTS 


General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America 


‘THE 1919 General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America was 

held at the University of Pittsburgh, December 29-31, in conjunction with 
the Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration of the American Philological Association. 
The Annual Meeting of the Council of the Archaeological Institute was held 
Monday, December 29th. Among the papers read at the various sessions we 
shall publish from time to time those of especial interest to readers of ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY. ‘‘America in the Evolution of Human Society,’ by Dr. Edgar 
L. Hewett, appears in this number, and “Stonehenge Revisited,’ by Wallace N. 
Stearns, will be a feature for our March issue. 


Activities of the Arts Club of Washington 


Among the interesting events announced by the Arts Club of Washington 
during January are: 

Illustrated Lectures at the Fortnightly Salon, January 6 and 20, by Mr. 
Horace M. Albright, Superintendent of the Yellowstone National Park, on the 
“Geology and Fauna of the Yellowstone,’ and by Dr. Henry S. Washington, of 
the Carnegie Geophysical Laboratory, on ‘Some Recent Archaeology in Rome.” 
Dr. Washington participated some years ago in the excavations of the Argive 
Heraeum conducted by the Archaeological Institute and the American School at 
Athens. The Arts Club Players will give a presentation of Short Plays at the 
Post Office Theatre on the evening of January 3oth. 


The Twentieth International Congress of Americanists 


The Twentieth International Congress of Americanists, postponed during 
the War, will be held in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, June 18-25, 1920. Subscriptions 
for membership ($5.00) should be sent to the Secretary, Geographic Society 
Building, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


International Exhibition of Carnegie Institute 


The Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, has announced 
plans for an International Exhibition during April and May, 1920. These 
exhibitions have held a unique place in American art. They are the only annual 
international exhibitions in America and they are the climax, so to speak, of the 
art season, since they are not opened until late April when all the other exhibitions 
have closed. 


Activities of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 


With the new year the Corcoran Gallery of Art made an auspicious beginning 
of a season which promises a great deal of interest and value to the art world and 
the general public. 

During the month of January was shown the Seventh Exhibition of Contem- 
porary American Oil Paintings. This assemblage of current painting proved to 
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be of such importance that a special article, generously illustrated, will appear 
in the March number of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY by Mr. Virgil Barker. 

At the same time was shown a comprehensive group of sculpture by Paul 
Manship. Mr. Manship is unquestionably one of this country’s most brilliant 
sculptors, and his work made a splendid showing in the large room specially 
decorated for the event. 

On the twenty-fifth of January the Gallery closed its doors for a short time 
in order to put back in place its own collections. At the time of its re-opening, 
about February tenth, will begin an exhibit of the work of Charles H. Woodbury, 
one of our best-known artists and a member of the Jury for the Contemporary 
Exhibition. It is expected that this show will comprise oils, water-colors, 
drawings, and etchings. 

Following this, probably about March first, will come a group of approxi- 
mately sixty pictures, chiefly by leading American painters, comprising a part 
of the private collection of Mr. Duncan Phillips, of Washington. This will prove 
of great interest, as the important collection in course of formation by Mr. 
Phillips for many years has never been publicly exhibited. 

About a month later will occur a showing of the paintings by W. Elmer Scho- 
field. One example of his work was included in the Contemporary Exhibition; 
but this collection of canvases all his own will afford an exceptional opportunity 
to take the measure of the accomplishment and development of this talented 
painter. 

In addition to the foregoing exhibits definitely scheduled, the Corcoran 
Gallery is planning a series of smaller exhibits of drawings, etchings, and the 
like. Details of these are not yet ready for announcement, but they will all play 


their part in increasing the importance of the Gallery’s share in the general artistic 
activities of our country this year. 


Saving the Excavations in Corinth 


Archaeologists frequently encounter problems of engineering in the course of 
delving beneath the encrustations of time, but it is hardly fair to ask them to be 
city drainage experts. Conditions endangering alike important archaeological 
work and the health of the city menaced old Corinth recently. As is well known 
to those interested in the various excavation sites which are gradually revealing 
the world’s history, this city has been since 1896 the site of excavations made 
by American Archaeologists through the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens. The splendid city of old is now scarcely more than a large village, 
and when it was discovered that the large excavation tract in the center of it was 
receiving both surface water and sewage, the local authorities had not the means 
to cope with the matter. Naturally, as the water gathered, a lake was formed; 
finally it measured some 7,000 meters square and three meters deep. Strangely, 
a chief factor in the situation was the old Pierian Spring whose waters had escaped 
from broken conduits and swelled the unlovely lake. 

The Greek authorities and the American School of Classical Studies together 
appealed to the American Red Cross Commission to Greece. In cooperation 
with the Society and with the Greek ministry, the American Red Cross undertook 
the work of restoring drains and conduits and rendering Corinth safe not only for 
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the Greek population but incidentally for the American excavators as well. 
Permanent dikes and walls were erected to protect the excavation field, an ancient 
sewer was cleaned and restored to its ancient functioning, drinking water conduits 
were repaired and, finally, the waters of the old Pierian Spring were piped into 
their old channels. It is now possible for the excavation work to be carried 
forward. Not only are the fevers subsiding, but the once sadly discouraged 
archaeologists have renewed their confident expectation of adding greatly to our 
knowledge of ancient Greece. The Greek Ministry of Education appreciates 
this aspect of the work, and has written: ‘“The Ministry of Education, through 
its Department of Antiquities, wishes to thank the American Red Cross for its 
invaluable work in rendering Corinth safe for further excavations. Without 
its aid this would never have been possible.”’ 


A Memorial to Theodore Roosevelt by the Women of America 


Immediately after the passing of Theodore Roosevelt, under the leadership 
of Mrs. William Curtis Demorest and Mrs. Henry A. Wise Wood, a group of 
New York women organized under the name of the Woman’s Roosevelt Mem- 
orial Association and called a meeting to consider plans for establishing a suitable 
memorial in honor of this great American. 

Of the many suggestions offered the one that appealed most to Mrs. Roosevelt 
was the purchase and restoration of her husband’s birthplace at No. 28 East 20th 
Street. It seemed most appropriate that women should undertake this task. 
Women purchased and restored Mount Vernon, the home of our first President. 

The object of the Association is to reproduce the home as nearly as possible 
with the original furnishings, family portraits and heirlooms, and to make it a 
repository of records and other intimate mementos of Colonel Roosevelt. The 
inspiration of a great personality is the richest legacy that a nation can receive, 
and the Association feels it is a duty, as well as a privilege, to preserve the sur- 
roundings in which his personality developed. 

The adjoining house, Number 26, formerly the property of a collateral branch 
of the Roosevelt family, has also been purchased by the Association. Here there 
will be a free circulating library containing all the writings of Colonel Roosevelt, 
a collection of the books he was fond of, which illustrate his many-sided career, 
and many books on travel, nature-study, history and the lives of great men. 

The Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial Association is governed by a board of 
forty directors, including the officers. 

A million dollar fund is being raised by women all over the country. About 
two hundred thousand dollars of this amount will be needed to buy and restore 
the birthplace and the adjoining house. The remaining eight hundred thous- 
and dollars at four and one-half per cent interest should yield an income of 
thirty-six thousand, which will be required for running expenses and for carrying. 
on the various activities of Roosevelt House. 

Every contributor of one dollar or more becomes a donor and receives the 
emblem of the Association, which is a small bronze pin designed by Anna V. 
Hyatt, and bearing the likeness of Colonel Roosevelt. One thousand dollars 
entitles the contributor to a nine-inch bronze Roosevelt medallion, and one hun- 
dred dollars to a three-inch medallion. Boys and girls under sixteen years may 
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become junior donors on the payment of twenty-five cents. ‘The names of all 
contributors are to be recorded and preserved in the order received in the Book 
of Donors to be kept at Roosevelt House. 


National University Extension Association, Inc. 


In England educators and the press have given a great deal of attention to 
the Oxford and Cambridge Extension lectures, and recently the World Associa- 
tion for Adult Education was organized in London to draw together all these 
interests. But in the United States professional educators and press alike have 
been apparently unaware of the existence of the university extension movement. 
In spite of the fact that in this country university extension has developed without 
the assistance of publicity, the service it renders and the growth it has made make 
it the most important educational movement of today. General extension divi- 
sions have been established in forty States, and over four hundred public and 
privately endowed universities and colleges, normal and technical schools, are 
engaged in university extension activities. More than 100,000 students are 
taking correspondence courses conducted by these institutions; 125,000 students 
in 450 cities and towns having no institutions of higher learning are enrolled in 
extension classes. No figures have been compiled to show how many benefit 
annually from the extension lecture, public discussion, package library and com- 
munity welfare services, but over 5,000,000 persons in 1918 took advantage of the 
educational motion-picture and lantern-slide extension service. 

The need for a common clearing house for these activities was emphasized 
by the developments immediately following the armistice. 

At successive conferences in Chicago and Washington the State directors of 
extension, therefore, determined to organize their own association and to establish 
a permanent office in Washington. Accordingly, the National University 
Extension Association was organized and incorporated early in July of this year. 
An office was opened in the Munsey Building, Washington, D. C., with Dr. A. J. 
Klein, Executive Secretary, in charge. 

Practically all of the extension divisions and departments of the larger educa- 
tional institutions in the United States are now members of the Association and 
its work is expanding with a rapidity that demonstrates clearly the necessity and 
usefulness of the organization. 


Dr. Ales Hrdlicka to Study Origin of American Red Man in Asia. 


For the purpose of trying to discover whether the American Indian really 
did come from Asia, as is supposed by many people, Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, curator of 
the division of physical anthropology of the National Museum, has just left 
Washington for China. Dr. Hrdlicka, who is internationally known as a scien- 
tific investigator of the age of man, will be gone five or six months. 

As a result of his research it is hoped by officials here that some new light 
may be thrown on the much-mooted question as to where the American Indian 
originally came from. While a large part of Dr. Hrdlicka’s work has been in 
connection with the anthropology of the Indians of North and South America, 
Peru, Egypt, Mexico, and many other parts of the world have been centers of his 
study. Results of his investigations will appear later in ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


Babylonian Inscriptions in the Collection of 
James B. Nies—Vol. I. Letters and Contracts 
from Erech written in the Neo-Babylonian 
Period, by Clarence Elwood Keiser, Ph. D. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1918. Pp. 
44 x LX autographed_plates 8v0. $5.00. 


The Reverend Dr. Nies is the fortunate pos- 
sessor of a collection of Babylonian tablets, 
the texts of which cover a wide range of time, 
from the earliest period to the Neo-Babylonian. 
Dr. Nies had himself edited a volume of his 
texts from the time of the dynasty of Ur that 
was being published by Hinrichs of Leipsig. 
The volume was almost ready when the war 
broke out and has not yet been received in this 
country. The appearance of the present 
volume under the auspices of the Yale Press 
marks, we trust, the end of our dependence 
upon Germany for such work. 

The nature of the contents of the volume 
before us is sufficiently indicated by the title. 
They are letters, legal documents, and ad- 
ministrative records from the time of the 
Babylonian king, Nabopolassar, to that of the 
Persian king, Cambyses. ‘The documents are 
of importance to the student of the history 
of civilization, as they give much valuable in- 
formation concerning temple administration 
and the daily life of the people. For example, 
four of them refer to covenanting with salt. 
They also afford much new philological ma- 
terial to the linguist. The tablets come from 
the city of Erech, a center from which in the 
past not much material has been obtained. 

Dr. Keiser has done his work with his ac- 
customed care, thoroughness, and accuracy. 
We note with pleasure that another volume, 
prepared by Dr. Nies in collaboration with Dr. 
Keiser, is to follow. It will contain historical, 
religious, and economic texts and antiquities. 


GrorGE A. BARTON. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Early Christian Iconography and a School 
of Ivory Carvers in Provence. By E. Baldwin 
Smith. XV—276 pp., 169 figs., 9 tables. 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. 
$6.00 net. (Princeton Monographs in ART 
AND ARCHAEOLOGY VI.) 


Nothing has been more characteristic of 
recent archaeological scholarship than the ten- 
dency to investigate the less familiar periods 
of history, to look from the classical back into 
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the pre-classical and forward into the post- 
classical. 

The art of the Middle Ages had, it is true, 
never been wholly neglected. Its connection 
with the Church was such that that could 
never occur. But during the century and a 
quarter which has elapsed since Wackenroder 
published the “‘outpourings of his heart’’ all 
modern relations toward Mediaeval art have 
changed. The honeymoon of romantic in- 
fatuation has indeed been succeeded by a 
period of rational adjustment and emotional 
admiration has given place to scientific inves- 
tigation; but however coldly the investigator 
may regard this portion of our past, he no 
longer leaves it out of account. He dedi- 
cates, rather, his whole energies to its illumi- 
nation. It is in this restrained and judicial 
but sincerely devoted frame of mind that Dr. 
Smith’s book has been composed. 

With it that attractive series of monographs 
on art and archaeology which Princeton has 
been producing reaches the sixth volume. 
The author has made it his chief object to col- 
lect the evidence, chiefly iconographical, for 
the Provengal origin of the Milan book covers 
and the other Early Christian ivories closely 
associated with them. Incidentally he has 
maintained, as in his recent article in the 
American Journal of Archaeology, that the 
group of ivories connected with the Maxi- 
mianus chair is Alexandrian-Coptic and that 
the group of the Murano book covers is 
Palestinian-Coptic (his terminology). But to 
point out the existence of a school of ivory 
carvers in Provence is the essential thesis laid 
before the public as the archaeological contri- 
bution of the book. 

An important feature of the monograph is 
the tabulation of the methods of representing 
a large number of the subjects of Early 
Christian art. This laborious compilation has 
been expressed in so condensed but complete a 
form as to suggest the beginnings of a verit- 
able manual of iconography. Only a more ex- 
tensive consideration than can be given here 
would suffice to do critical justice to the im- 
portance of the conclusions reached, but one 
cannot be too thankful for so serious a piece 
of work. 

The art department of Princeton has been 
for a long time at the head of early Christian 
studies in this country. And it is a matter for 
congratulation that this high standing is being 
more and more firmly established. 


JOHN SHAPLEY. 
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SLOANE FURNITURE 
is not OPTIONAL but COMPULSORY! 
Even In Furniture At Moderate Prices 


In most stores Quality is optional—you have the 
choice of fine furniture or inferior furniture. 

Sloane’s offer no such dangerous alternative. 

The moment you enter Sloane’s you have the 
unique protection of being able to buy furniture of 
quality only and nothing else. 

You may buy different grades of furniture, but 
never an indifferent grade. 

On the contrary you will find in the Sloane col- 
lections, furniture which brings the inspirational 
designs of the great masters, usually so prohibitive 
in price, within the reach of those who want mode- 
rate-priced furniture in authentic English designs, 
and who want, in addition, the protection of sincere 
workmanship. 

Even though you want only a chair or a tiny side 
table to complete an ensemble, please come in or 
write us. What you wish to spend is your business. 
To show you how to spend it profitably is ours. 


W.& J. SLOANE 


Fifth Avenue and 47th Street, New York 


Danersk 
Decorative 


Furniture 


At Stamford we make in our factories all 
our luxurious upholstered pieces and cover 


them in the fabrics selected for the room. 
Here our artists create color schemes for bed rooms, 
breakfast rooms and sun rooms for each purchaser. 

Whether you buy throughy our decorator or dealer 
or direct, the same individual attention is given to 
your needs. Here you will find no pretense, no 

“atmosphere” of over aestheticism, but an organ- 
ization concentrated on solving interesting problems 
in furnishing single rooms and entire homes and 
apartments. 


Send for latest number of “The Danersk 1-N” 
Special schemes at no additional 
cost. Charming sets on exhibition at 
ERsKINE-Dan|FORTH CORPORATION 
2 WEST 47TH STREET, NEW YORK 
First door west of Fifth Avenue, 4th floor 


Yale School of the Fine Arts 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
SERGEANT KENDALL, Director. 

Departments of Drawing and Paint- 
ing—Sculpture, Architecture. Classes in 
Composition, Anatomy and Perspective. 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF ART 

The Degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts (B.F.A.) is 
awarded for Advanced work of distinction. 

The Winchester Fellowship for one year’s study 
of art in Europe, The English Scholarship for the 
study of art and travel in Europe during the sum- 
mer vacation, and School Scholarships are awarded 


annually. 
Write for illustrated Catalogue 


G. H. LANGZETTEL, Secretary 


Winsor & Newton’s 


ARTIST’S 
OIL 
COLOURS 


and pre- 
pared. All the 
brilliancy and 
permanency pos- 
sible is obtained by using 
these colours—the product 
of the master-mind in colour- 
making for almost a century. 


Also put 
up in large 
tubes for 
studio and stu- 
dent’s use. 


Write for Art Catalog “AA” 


31 Easti7*$y, 
oe NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Kindly Mention Art and Archaeology 
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Does Art 
Hold A Place In Your Home? 


The refining influence of an art publica- 
tion is enjoyed by thousands who read 


The International Studio 


The coming year will find it upon the library table of hundreds of new homes and enjoyed 
by hundreds of new readers. It will await a monthly welcome and will be anticipated as would 
be the coming of an old friend. 


We want every art lover in America to view its exceptionally beautiful pages, replete with 
color plates and half tone reproductions of the masterpieces of art both ancient and modern; 
to read the contributions on art from the best of recognized sources and finally to learn through 
its pages the true and proper valuation of art. 


To make this possible we make the 


Extraordinary Offer 


of fourteen numbers at the present exceptionally low price of twelve. A year’s subscription for 
1920 at $5.00 sent now will insure the intervening numbers between November and January 
gratis. Kindly fill out the following blank form and mail at once. 


Norte: All renewals should be promptly made since an increased subscription price is probable. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY 120 West 32nd Street, New York 


Gentlemen: For the enclosed agen send the INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


one year 
three months 


commencing to 


It is understood that intervening numbers to January 1920 are to be sent gratuitously with each YEARLY 
Subscrittion on this SPECIAL OFFER. 


50 cents a copy $5.00 a year Trial subscription of three months, $1.00 


Copy for inspection will be sent gratis upon request 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
IN 1920 


Some Attractive Features of Future Numbers with Numerous Illustrations 


VOL. IX. No. 2—FEsruary, 1920 


Part II—THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


ABORIGINAL AMERICAN FACIAL TYPES, ANCIENT AND MODERN 
By W. H. Holmes 


(Sixteen Illustrations) 


THE RHYTHM OF SIOUX AND CHIPPEWA MUSIC 
By Francis Densmore 
(Eight Illustrations) 


THE SYMBOLIC MAN. OF THE OSAGE TRIBE 
By Francis La Flesche 


PRAYERS VOICED IN ANCIENT AMERICA 
By Alice C. Fletcher - 


VOL IX. No. 3—Marcu, 1920 


MARTYRED MONUMENTS OF FRANCE—I. Tue Cast.e or Coucy 
By Colonel Theodore Reinach. 


(Twelve Illustrations) 


STONEHENGE REVISITED 
By Wallace N. Stearns 


(Ten Illustrations) 


CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS AT THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART 
By Virgil Barker 


(Twelve Illustrations) 


THE LOSS AND RECOVERY OF GREEK SCULPTURE 
By Ernest Arthur Gardner 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL FIELD IN ASIA MINOR 
By Morris Jastrow, Jr., A. Andreades, and D. M. Robinson 


HELLENISTIC GREEK ARCHITECTURE IN ASIA MINOR 
By Howard Crosby Butler, Baldwin Smith, and others 


THE STORY OF OUR NATIONAL MONUMENTS 
By Edgar L. Hewett, Robert Sterling Yard, and others, 
with maps and Illustrations 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


THE OCTAGON - WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PRESS OF GIBSON BROS. INC., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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